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profitable, for Gomes made a fortune. But the method of trad-
ing was on the whole hazardous and fortuitous, and there was no
security against the intervention of unlicensed raiders1. For
these reasons, King John II held a meeting of his council to
.examine whether it would be practicable to build a fort on the
Mina coast. Though various objections were raised, the king,
who disliked opposition, determined to proceed with the plan,
and gave orders for the preparation of an expedition. He chose
Diogo d'Azambuja, a distinguished knight of his household, to
command it, ordering him to seek out a suitable site on the coast
and erect the fortress. D'Azambuja set sail on 12 December
1481, taking with him a great quantity of timber, hewn stone,
lime, tiles, bricks, tools, nails, munitions and provisions, 100
craftsmen and 500 soldiers. After reconnoitring the coastline, he
disembarked on 19 January 1482 at the native village of Two
Parts, and, on the following day, in a picturesque palaver with
the local native chief, Caramansa, applied for permission to
build a fort on his land. This Caramansa at first refused, but
after further discussion granted, not without misgivings; and
d'Azambuja's men then began to lay the foundations. The
negroes, however, were secretly opposed to the undertaking,
and they placed many obstacles in the way of the Portuguese,
attacking them and depriving them of a supply of fresh water.
D'Azambuja was, therefore, obliged to try every trick of
bribery, persuasion and cajolery to appease them and even to burn
the native village once, and he issued special instructions to his
men to concentrate before all else upon the building of the
tower of the fort, his idea being apparently that, if a garrison
could be placed in the tower, other building operations could be
carried out in conditions of greater security. The difficulty of
his task was thus increased. Yet the castle was at length finished,
the encircling wall completed, and a garrison of 60 men housed
within. D'Azambuja then appears to have turned his attention
to the no less difficult business of governing the fort, perhaps
associating the negroes of the adjacent town with the whites in
the fort in vassalage to the King of Portugal, and, as governor
of Sao Jorge, stabilising his relations with the neighbouring
*Blake, pp. 58-64.